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For Friend’s 
CREDULITY OF INFIDELITY. 
(Continued from page 248.) 


Review. 


Infidelity, when carried to its utmost extent, 
centers in atheism; and of all men the atheist, 
if he reasons at all, must be the most credulous. 
The disbelief of any doctrine or opinion implies 
a belief that the directly opposite doctrine or 
opinion is true. ‘I’o deny or reject the existence 
of a Supreme Intelligence, the Creator, U pholder, 
and Governor of the Universe, is in reality to 
suppose that this wondrous system, which mani- 
fests in every part such unquestionable evidence 
of design, could have sprung into existence 
without the action of a designing and all com- 
prekending mind. What credulity, compatible 
with the lowest rationality, can be equal to this, 
when no man would soberly believe that the 
simplest and clumsiest machine ever owed its 
existence to chance. But we need not dwell 
upon this species of ultra credulity. The 
Psalmist has sufficiently described it, by the 
declaration, “'The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God.” Probably there were few, 
even then, who were dark and hardened enough 
to utter such a sentiment with their lips. 

Itis remarkable that, according to the record 
delivered by the sacred historian, the temptation 
by which our first parents were prevailed upon to 
transgress the Divine command, was introduced 
by the infusion of infidelity ; and that this infi- 
delity was fortified by an appeal to the credulity 
of our mother Eve. ‘Though she was clearly 
informed that they must not eat of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, upon penalty of 
death, the tempter first brought into question the 
certainty of the penalty; Ye shall not surely 
die. What kind of credulity did our first 
mother possess, if she could admit that the decla- 
ration of the Serpent was more worthy of belief 
than that of the Almighty? But he did not stop 
here. Her credulity was not yet tried to its ut- 
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No. 19. 
most extent. He told her, God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil. ‘These falsehoods being once admitted 
into her mind, it might readily appear to her 
clouded vision, that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to look upon, and a tree 
to be desired to inake one wise. ‘Thus, through 
the instrumentality of infidelity, heightened and 
fortified by credulity, she was prepared, not only 


a a a 


‘to partake of the forbidden fruit herself, but to 


give it also to her husband. And it may be 
observed, though not part of our argument, that 
all the descendants of Adam, from that day to 
this, when they have left the course which they 
were convinced it was their duty to follow, and 
have gone in pursuit of a fancied expediency, 
have committed an error, similar in its nature to 
that which caused our progenitors to be expelled 
from the garden of Eden. 

If we look into the history of the life and 
ministry of our blessed Redeemer, while person- 
ally on earth, we may readily discover evidences 
of weakness and credulity among those who ob- 
stinately rejected his divine authority. When 
he healed the most incurable diseases by a word 
or a touch, what power less than divine, could 
any rational being suppose adequate to such an 
effect? When he cast out evil spirits by his 
command, (Matt. 12: 24) some of the high toned 
professors would have persuaded the people that 
he east out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils. The facts could not be denied; his 
power over the infernal crew was manifest to 
them all. What then could be so incredible as 
the supposition that this power was derived from 
the prince of the devils? What was so incredi- 
ble as that authority deduced from the great 
enemy of mankind should be employed to re- 
lieve the distresses and promote the happiness of 
our race? What greater credulity can we possi- 
bly imagine, than that which supposed a man in 
league with the author of evil, to be going about 
healing all manner of diseases, and teaching the 
purest doctrine that ever was offered to the ac- 
ceptance of man? Yet this was what the infidels 
of that day required their disciples to believe. 
The question propounded by some of those who 
were convinced by his doctrines and his mira- 
cles, that he was the Messiah, of whom the 
prophets had written, exposes in a brief sentence 
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the credulity of their unbelieving compatriots. 
When Christ cometh will he do more miracles 
than these which this man hath done? 

When John (Matt. 11: 3) heard in the prison 
the works of Christ, and sent two of his disci- 
ples to inquire, art thou he that should come, or 
do we look for another? His answer was a 
reference to the works which he was daily per- 
forming. Go and shew unto John the things 
which ye do hear and see; the lame walk, the 
blind see, the deaf hear, the lepers are cleansed, 
the dead are raised, and to the poor the gospel 
is preached ; and blessed is he who shall not be 
offended in me. ‘This, to the candid inquirer, 
was answerenough. John was not so credulous 
as to imagine that all these works could be done 
by an impostor, or by any one whose authority 
was not from above. 

When (John 9,) our Lord gave sight to the 
man who was born blind, the Pharisees would 
not believe that he was of God, because he did 
not attach to the observance of the Sabbath the 
same superstitious regard as they did. We know 
that God spake unto Moses, but as for this fel- 
low, we know not whence he is. They could 
believe in the divine authority of Moses, who 
had lived and died fourteen hundred years before 
they were born, and who never wrought such 
miracles as were performed before their eyes ; 
and yet they could regard the author of these 
miracles as a sinner. And why? As far as 
their understandings were concerned, their infi- 
delity was founded on superstition. The insti- 
tutions of Moses set apart the seventh day for 
rest, and religious services. ‘The usual voca- 
tions were to be suspended ; no servile work was 
to bedone. But this was not understood to pro- 
hibit such actions as could not, without injury 
to the animal race, be deferred to the subsequent 
day. Which of you, having an ox or an ass 
fallen into a pit, will not straightway lift him 
out on the Sabbath day? Doth not each of you 
loose his ass from the stall and lead him away 
to watering on the Sabbath day? Yet these 
rigid Pharisees pronounced the anointing of the 
blind man’s eyes with clay, as the ostensible 
means of restoring his sight, a breach of the 
Sabbath sufficiently glaring to prove our Lord a 
sinner. Was not this high wrought superstition ? 
And when and where do we find superstition 
without credulity ? 

When our Lord was suspended on the cross, 
the seribes and elders, though they acknowledged 
he had saved others, demanded as a condition of 
belief, that he should save himself. If he be the 
King of Israel let him now come down from the 
cross, and we will believe him. Yeta greater mira- 
cle than this had been exhibited in open day in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem. ‘To raise a man who had 
lain four days in the grave, was a manifesta- 
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would doubtless have broken the 
pieces. But to resuscitate a body, four q,.. 
after death, required a power which atte - 
the most ignorantly credulous could attrilyyt. = 
an impostor. But a display of divine power . 
possible still more miraculous, was in rese +, 
After the blessed Saviour had endured the aot. : 
of the cross, and poured ont his dying bre: i. 
prayer for the forgiveness of his persec 
and after a wound had been inflicted in his g\;, 
which, to a living man, would have been instantly 
fatal; after lying two nights and a day jy the 
sepulchre, he rose triumphant from the de. 
Could the infidel Jews, who had rejected th, 
previous evidence of his divinity, still regard hip, 
asa deceiver? The chief priests and Pharisees 
aware of his prediction that he should rise oy, 
the third day, adopted an effectual expedient to 
prevent his body from being stolen, and thus 
pretended resurrection be imposed on the world. 
And when the very men who were stationed to 
watch the sepulchre, became witnesses of th, 
stupendous event which had taken place, did 
these unbelieving Jews admit their testimony 
and abandon that unbelief? If they were hit). 
erto credulous enough to imagine that Jesus of 
Nazareth, the author of so many good works, 
upon whom his bitterest enemies could fix no 
fault, was withal an impostor, their infidelity was 
now proved to be founded in envy and hardness 
of heart. The testimony to his Divine character 
was rejected, not from insufficiency, but from 
the obstinacy of their perverted wills. And 
what was the tale which they offered to the 
credulity of an unbelieving world? They bribed 
the soldiers to assert, what it was evident they 
could not possibly know. Say ye, the disciples 
came by night and stole him away while we 
slept. Was it a probable story that the Roman 
soldiers would all resign themselves to sleep, 
when placed on watch, an offence which was 
punishable with death? And if they were actu- 
ally asleep, how could they know that the disci- 
ples stole him ? 

Now, though we may safely assert that credu- 
lity is the usual, if not the inseparable concomi- 
tant, it is not the origin or the cause of infidelity. 
This originates in the obstinacy of the will; in an 
unwillingness to receive the truths of the gospel. 
He that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself. 
How can ye believe which receive honour one 
of another, and seek not the honour. which 
cometh from God only. 

When Peter and John healed the cripple 
who had been Jame from his birth, and being 
questioned by what name or power they had 
done this, they answered, Be it known to you all, 
and to all the people of Israel, that by the name 
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tion of divine power incomparably superior to | of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
that whieh was then demanded. Such physical} whom God raised from the dead, even by him 
force as Sampson exerted on the gatcs of Gaza | doth this man stand before you whole. Here 
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‘tence enough; the miracle could not be 
pe vas the ed that performed it avowed 
a authority by which it was accomplished. 
To the eandid inquirer, the miracles and the 
joctrines were sufficient, and many thousand 
nelievers were added to the church. Still there 
were those who remained incorrigible. 

(To be continued.) 


MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCE. 
(Concluded from page 280.) 


There are not wanting, however, those in the 
resent day, who conceive (no doubt sincerely) 
that the sublime strains of instrumental music 
really assist them in their devotions—that they 
end to raise the soul in something like rapturous 
adoration. But, if these feelings be carefully 
and candidly analyzed, they will be found to be, 
at least, of very doubtful character. The effect 
of music on the passions is confessedly great; 
snd this effect may be produced—perhaps in a 
re-eminent degree—on those who are most un- 
der the influence of their passions, or who are 
the furthest from worshipping or serving God, 
in theirlives and conversation. _It is, therefore, 
quite possible that the feelings alluded to, so far 
from being those of the true worship of the 
Almighty, may prove, on close investigation, to 
be but a self-gratifying exercise,— a worship- 
ping and serving of the creature, more than the 
Creator.”’ ‘Thus it may even prove to be one 
of the many devices of the grand adversary, to 
deceive the mind of man, and to divert it from 
the performance of true, spiritual, heartfelt wor- 
ship. Now should this effect be produced, 
the practice in question becomes a positive 
evil. 

This liability to self-deception is thus forcibly 
described by the celebrated Chalmers, in his 
discourse on Ezekiel xxxiii. 32. “ Have you 
never heard any tell, and with complacency, too, 
how powerfully his devotion was awakened by 
an act of attendance on the Oratorio? how his 
heart, melted and subdued by the influence of 
harmony, did homage to all the religion of which 
it was the vehicle—how he was so moved and 
overborne that he had to shed the tears of con- 
trition and to be agitated by the terrors of judg- 
ment, and to receive an awe upon his spirit of 
the greatness and majesty of God; and that, 
wrought up to the lofty pitch of eternity, he 
could look down upon the world, and by the glance 
of one commanding survey, pronounce upon the 
littleness and the vanity of all its concerns? 
Oh! it is very, very possible, that all this might 
thrill upon the ears of the man, and circulate a 
succession of solemn and affecting images around 
his fancy—and yet that essential principle of his 
nature, upon which the practical influence of 
Christianity turns, might have met with no 
teaching and no subduing efficacy whatever, to 
‘rouse it, He leaves the exhibition as dead in 
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trespasses and sins, as he came to it. Conscience 
has not awakened upon him. Repentance has 
not turned him. Faith has not made any posi- 
tive lodgment within him, of her great and her 
constraining realities. He speeds him back to 
his business and to his family, and there he 
plays off the old man in all the entireness of his 
uncrucified temper, and of his obstinate worldli- 
ness, and of all those earthly and unsanctified 
affections, which are found to cleave to him with 
as great tenacity as ever. He is really and ex- 
perimentally the very same man as before—and 
all those sensibilities which seemed to bear upon 
them so much of the air and unction of Heaven, 
are found to go into dissipation, and be forgotten 
with the loveliness of the song.” 

One argument, perhaps, as frequently urged 
as any, is the attraction held out by music to 
many who would not otherwise attend a place of 
worship. [f, however, the practice should be 
admitted to be wrong, it is not lawful to “do 
evil that good may come.”’ But even if this is 
not admitted, does it not appear very derogatory 
to the dignity, and solemnity, and sincerity with 
which Divine worship ought to be conducted, 
to hold out such an inducement? thus, to a cer- 
tain extent, converting such opportunities into 
occasions of amusement. Indeed in some of 
our large towns, particular places of worship 
are resorted to by the gay and thoughtless, pro- 
fessedly for the sake of the fine singing and 
music to be heard there. Now, if the class of 
persons here alluded to, are satisfying their con- 
sciences by such an attendance on a place of 
worship, what can be more likely to induce, at 
best, a superficial Christianity? Is it not also 
notorious, that, for the sake of having the music 
and singing well performed, persons of very in- 
different character are employed on these solemn 
occasions? ‘Io such performers as these, may 
not the language be applicable—take away 
from me the noise of thy songs, for I will not 
hear the melody of thy viols.”"* Again—* This 
people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 
and honoureth me with their lips, but their 
hearts are far from me.’’t 

These remarks, of course, do not apply to the 
use of vocal music in worship, when those who 
practice it, do truly “sing ’’ asthe Apostle Paul 
expresses it, “ with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also.’ But those who join in such an 
exercise, without any feelings in unison with the 
words so said or sung, may really be guilty in 
the sight of Him who looketh at the heart, of 
speaking falsely and taking his name in vain—a 
consideration which demands the very serious 
attention of professing Christians. 

“This dispensation,” says Clarkson, “ re- 
quires that all worship should be performed in 
spirit and in truth.”” Itrequires that no act of 
religion should take place, unless the spirit in- 





* Amos v. 23. t Matthew xv. 8. 
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fluences an utterance ; and that no words should | assemblies according to the spirit of Chr 
be used, except they are in unison with the heart. | ty? Has Jesus Christ or his A 
Now this coincidence of spiritual impulse and | commanded or sanctioned the us 
feeling with this act, is not likely to happen with | Were they ever used any where in the 
public psalmody. It is not likely that al/ inthe | church? Does the use of them at pr 
congregation will be impelled in the same mo- | Christian congregations, 
ment to a spiritual song, or thatall will be in the | 
state of mind or spirit, which the words of the 
psalm describe. ‘Thus how few will be able to | capacity, are more spiritual, or as spiritua). . 
sing truly, with David, if the following verse | the other parts of the church of Chris,’ ls 
should be brought before them, “as the heart | there not more pride, self-will, stubbornness, ;,. 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my.| subordination, lightness and frivolity among a 
soul afier thee, O God!” To this may be | persons, than among the other professors ” 
added, that where men think about musical har- | Christianity, found in the same religious mati. 
mony, or vocal tunes in their worship, the|ty? Is it ever remarked or known that mus. 
amusement of the creature will be so mixed up | cians in the house of God have ever attained any 
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Postles ever 
€ ol them , 
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ms, ever increase the spi, 
of devotion? Does it ever appear that bands . 
musicians, either in their collective or individusi 























































































































































































with it, that it cannot be a pure oblation of the 
spirit; and that those who think they can please 
the Divine Being by musical instruments, or the 
varied modulations of their own voices, must 
look upon Him as a being with corporeal organs, 
sensible like a man, of fleshly delights, and not 
as a Spirit, who can only be pleased with the 
worship in spiritand in truth.” 

We may conclude our observations on this 
part of the subject with the following extracis 
from the commentary of the learned Adam 
Clarke. 

On Chap. vi. Ist. Chronicles, ver. 39, Asaph. 


“This person, with Heman, the sons of Korah, | 


Ethan, Jeduthun, &c., are celebrated in these 
books, and in the Psalms, for their skill in sing- 
ing, and in the part they performed in the pub- 
lie worship of God. It is very likely that their 
singing was only a kind of recitative or chanting, 
such as we still find in their synagogues. It 
does not appear that God had especially appointed 
these singers, much less any musical instru- 
ments, (the silver trumpets excepted,) to be em- 
ployed in his service. Musical instruments in 
the house of God, are, at least under the Gospel, 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, and tend 
not a little to corrupt the worship of God. 
Those who are fond of music in the theatre, are 
fond of it in the house of God, when they go 
thither; and some, professing Christianity, set 
up such a spurious worship, in order to draw 
people to hear the gospel. ‘This is doing evil 
that good may come of it, and, by this means, 
light and trifling people are introduced into the 
Church of Christ.” 

Ver. 42. “Musical instruments of God. 
«Ad canendum Deo,” to sing to God—Vulgate. — 
The Syriac is remarkable. “ ‘These were up- 
right men, who did not sing unto God with in- 
struments of music, nor drums, with listra, nor 
with straight nor crooked pipes, nor with cym- 
bals; but they sang before the Lord Almighty 
with a joyous motth, and with a pure and holy 
prayer, and with innocence and integrity.” 
The Arabic is nearly the same. Query.—Did 


ever God ordain instruments of music to be used 
Can they be used in Christian ' but as wise, redeeming the time.” 


in his worship? 





depth of piety or superior soundness of under. 
standing in the things of God? Is it ever foynq 
that those churches and Christian societies. 
which have and use instruments of music jy 
divine worship, are more holy, or as holy as 
those societies which do not use them? ‘And 
is it always found that the ministers who rp. 
'commend them to be used in the worship 0) 
Almighty God, are the most spiritual men, and 
the most spiritual and useful preachers? (Cap 
| mere sounds, no matter how melodious, where 
no word nor sentiment is or can be uttered, be 
considered as giving praise to God? Is it possi- 
ble that pipes or strings of any kind can give 
| God praise?) Can God be pleased with sounds 
| which are emitted by no sentient being, and have 
| in themselves no meaning? If these questions 
‘cannot be answered in the affirmative, then— 
'query—lIs not the introduction of such instru- 
ments into the worship of God, antt-christian, 
calculated to debase, and ultimately ruin, the 
spirit and influence of the Gospel of Jesus 
‘Christ? And should not all, who wish well to 
the spread and establishment of pure and unde- 
filed religion, lift up their hand, their influence, 
and their voice against them? 

“The argument from their use in the Jewish 
service is futile in the extreme.”’ pp. 502, 
503. 

Much might be added concerning the collate- 
ral evils connected with the practice of music— 
iis tendency to lead to vain and dissipating 
amusements, and to the companionship of the 
gay, the thoughtless and irreligious of mankind; 
the mental poison administered by the frivolity 
and loose morality of a large proportion of the 
popular songs, &c.,—but these remarks are l- 
ready extended beyond what was at first anticl- 
pated, and perhaps beyond the patience of the 
reader. We may therefore conclude by asking 
the sincere Christian, if, taking into view the 
great uncertainty of life, he can reconcile his i- 
dulgence in this fascinating pursuit, with the !n- 
junction of the Saviour, “ Watch ye therefore 
and pray always,” or with that of an apostle, 
“See that ye walk ecircumspectly ; not as fools. 
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GEORGE KEITH. 


George Keith was educated in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, was a man of talent and learning, 
and had obtained the degree of Master of Arts in 
the University of Aberdeen, the place of his na- 
ivity. During a period of about thirty years, 
he had been a public and zealous advocate of the 

rinciples held by Friends ; but becoming one 
of the earliest settlers in Pennsylvania, after re- 
siding there about ten years, he was the means 
of aggravating, by a religious schism, the political 
differences which then agitated that infant colo- 
ay. He had imbibed notions subversive of all 
social order, which led him to conduct himself 
with great disrespect towards the civil authori- 
ties in the state; and rendered him dissatisfied 
also with those wholesome restraints, which the 
Society in its church discipline enjoins upon its 
members. Notstopping here, he opposed and ridi- 
culed some of those very doctrines and practices, 
in support of which he had both written, preach- 
ed, and suffered: at length, having formed a 
separate congregation, they assumed the denomi- 
nation of Christian Quakers. His adherents, 
however, gradually forsook him, perceiving 
that his religious tenets were fast verging towards 
those of the “ Established church of England.” 
He actually obtained the living of Elburton 
parish in Sussex, where he ended his days in 
the year 1715, maintaining nearly, if not quite 
to the last, a violent opposition against the Friends 
and their principles. 

The following affectingly interesting letter, 
was addressed by the Friends at Aberdeen to 
George Keith and his wife Elizabeth, not long 
afier the former had discovered sentiments at 
variance with those of the Society. Elizabeth’s 
maiden name was Johnson, of whom honour- 
able mention has been made, among others, 
of the earliest supporters of this cause and 
people. 


“Our ancient Friends, George and Elizabeth Kerth: 


“What love and respect hath, and doth all 
along live in our hearts to you both, we shall 
leave to Him that best knoweth our hearts—as 
to those whom the Lord made eminently instru- 
mental in your several ,stations, to build up his 
church and people hereaway in love and unity, 
inthe most holy faith, upon that sure founda- 
tion, Christ within, our ‘hope of glory,’—and 
also, the one of you so valiantly to defend the 
principles of this holy Truth against its oppo- 
sers, to the confounding of them. And [it) 
rejoiced the hearts of God’s children, in seeing 
(by his precious gifis of understanding and open- 
ing the mysteries of this glorious gospel and in- 
ward treasures thereof) the universal, free love 
of God to all mankind, to be so excellently de- 
monstrated both from Scripture, inward experi- 
ence, and testimonies of many sorts—especially 
by those two excellent treatises of ‘Immediate 
Revelation,’ and ‘The Universal Light, or free 





grace of God asserted,’ &c. And how glad 
should our hearts have been, to have found thee 
George, going on, as moved thereunto, to im- 
prove thy talents, which the Lord hath liberally 
given thee, for further spreading the beauty, 
fame, excellency, and loveliness of this precious, 
inward plant of renown; and so edifying, com- 
forting, and strengthening the flocks of Christ, 
as in pastures of love, that the beauty of the love 
of brethren in unity might flow as sweet oint- 
ment, to make the lamp of truth shine with lus- 
tre throughout the world—as in due time we 
believe it shall. 

“But with what grieved and bowed down 
hearts and spirits we first heard, and afterward 


came to see, that to be published by thee, and 
some others joined with thee, which, (as is found 
in the very entry of one of the treatises) will 
grieve the honest-hearted, and make the uncir- 
cumeised rejoice, and say,‘ Ah! so would we 
have it:—they, yea, the chief champions among 
them, are now confessing what their enemies 
preached, that there are as great errors among 
them, called Quakers, as among other people— 
and particularly [thy | undervaluing the outward 
appearance and sufferings of the Son of God, 
and not [being] sound about the resurrection. 
O George! bear with us in love, for we can say, 
it is in tender breakings of heart we utter it, and 
in tender breathings for thee—that if that sweet, 
healing, meek, self-denying spirit of lowly Jesus 
had been kept and abode in, your breaches there- 
away would have been handled after another 
manner; and such a sad occasion to amuse the 


world, sadden the hearts of God’s children, and 


rejoice the enemies of Zion’s peace and prosperi- 
ty, had never been told in Gath, nor published 
in Askelon. 


Though we doubt not, but there 
have been provocations on both sides, (and we 


own the errors of none,) yet we must say, that 
that bitter, rending, forward spirit, that would 


publish so hastily to the world such sad tidings, 
was not of God: and as for our spreading the 


books, or accounts thereof, we are in no wise 


free thereunto. Blessed be the Lord our God ! 
though we be but a few in number, yet love, 
unity, and peace, are, in a measure among us; 
and our esteem of the most precious, saving, 
sufficient light and grace of Christ within, the 
hope of glory, is rather growing than diminish- 
ing among the faithful ; and we know assuredly, 
all in every nation that fear God, (who is Light) 
and work righteousness, are, and shall be accept- 
ed of him; and no more is required of any, 
than he gives them, though ignorant as to [the } 
outward. 

“So, our dear and ancient Friends, we earn- 
estly desire you to receive in a right mind our 
innocent freedom and love ; and, in the cool of the 
day, go forth again with your brethren into the 
ancient green pastures of love, and to the healing 
springs of life: giving up to fire and sword that 
which is for it; so the first and the last works 
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shall be precious together; then ‘righteousness 
and peace shall kiss each other.’ And we can 
say, (appealing to the Lord our God, the searcher 
of hearts) our joy shall be great, to hear that 
the sweet, healing, and uniting life hath, or 
shall make up all these breaches in Israel’s 
camp, by all of us submitting to it, and the true 
judgment thereof in his church; and, in this 
sweet ancient spring of our Father’s love, where- 
in we have ofien been sweetly refreshed together 
many years ago, shall we truly rejoice to hear 
from you, and also to see your faces—who re- 
main your true Friends and well-wishers. 
“ Aberdeen, 23rd of 3rd month, 1694.”’ 


Gough, in his History of Friends, states his 
reasons for supposing that George Keith was 
fayoured, particularly near his latter end, with 
seasons of serious reflection; wherein he viewed 
the peaceful state of his mind, whilst in unity 
and peace with the “ Quakers ”’ as brethren, and 
felt remorse under the loss of it. On one occa- 
sion, as he lay ill on his death-bed, he was 
visited by Richard Hayler of Sussex, and, among 
other things that passed, he expressed himself in 
these words :—*“I wish I had died when I was 
a Quaker; for then, I am sure, it would have 
been well with my soul.” 

The reflections, made in their Journals, by 
two highly respectable members of the Society, 
who were cotemporary with George Keith, de- 
serve the attention of those who read his histo- 
ry. The first occurs in the Memoirs of John 
Whiting, p. 496. 


“T would not say, as some are apt, when any 
fall away, that they were never right, for a 
righteous man may turn from his righteous- 
ness ; knowing by his writings, that he had a 
true convincement and work of God upon him ; 
and was enlightened, and had tasted of the hea- 
venly gift, and MY the powers of the world to 
come: as his ‘ Help in time of need,’ his ‘ Im- 
mediate Revelation,’ ‘The Benefit, Advantage: 
and Glory of Silent Meetings,’ with several other 
of his writings, do show: and he was servicea- 
ble with Robert Barclay, in some controversies 
in defence of the Truth, and in some others, and 
| was] valued for his gifts, while he used them 
in humility and subserviency to the Truth.” 
John Richardson winds up a narrative of many 
pages, with these important observations: “ ‘This 
account carries in it an admonition to us, and 
to Friends in future ages, into whose hands it 
may come, to beware of letting in the spirit of 
envy, prejudice, and pride of heart, which I 
clearly saw was that which, with too much lean- 
ing to his natural abilities and learning, was his 
overthrow; he not keeping to the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit, the life and strength of his faithful people, 
and the key of true knowledge, the good remem- 
brancer, and leader into all truth, which the 
Lord sees meet in his wisdom to open and lead 
us into, Without the help of this anointing and 
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Holy Spirit, we are apt to be cold and 
in our duties towards God, and also in 
and duties one to another. 
of this Spirit is faithfully kept to and improved 
we grow more and more fruitful in every sl 
work and word, to the glory of God and coms : 
of our own souls; and as the salt of the os 
help to season those who are not seasoned.” - 


forg, tfyl 
our joy, 
But, as the Measyr; 


A. Jarrray. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEMPER ox 
HAPPINESS. 


“ One great cause of this perversion of our na. 
ture is a very common and fatal prejudice whic) 
leads men to believe that the degree of their ow) 
virtue is proportioned to the justness and the 
liveliness of their moral feelings; whereas jy 
truth, virtue consists neither in liveliness of feel. 
ing, nor in rectitude of judgment, but in a 
habitual regard to our sense of duty in the 
conduct of life. ‘To enlighten, indeed, our con. 
science with respect to the part which we our. 
selves have to act, and to cultivate that quick 
and delicate sense of propriety which may re- 
strain us from every offence, how trifling soever 
it may appear, against the laws of morality, js 
an essential part of our duty; and what a strong 
sense of duty, aided by a sound understanding, 
will naturally lead to. But to exercise our 
powers of moral judgment and moral feeling on 
the character and conduct of our neighbours is 
so far from being necessarily connected with 
our moral improvement, that it has frequently a 
tendency to withdraw our attention from tl 
real state of our own character; and to flatter us 
with a belief, that the degree in which we pos- 
sess the different virtues is proportioned to the 
indignation excited in our minds by the want of 
them in others, That this rule of judgment is a! 
least not infallible may be inferred from the com- 
mon observation (justified by the experience of 
every man who has paid any attention to human 
life) that the most scrupulous men in their own 
conduct are generally the most indulgent to the 
faults of their fellow-creatures.” “ But what we 
are chiefly concerned at present to remark, is the 
the tendency of a censorious disposition with 
respect to our own happiness. That favourable 
opinions of our species, and those benevolent 
affections towards them which such opinions 
produce, are sources of exquisite enjoyment t 
those who entertain them, no person will dis- 
pute. But there are two very different ways 0 
which men set about the attainment of this salis- 
faction. One set of men aim at modelling the 
world to their own wish, and repine in proper 
tion to the disappointments they experience 1 
their plans of general reformation. Another, 
while they do what they can to improve their 
fellow-creatures, consider it their chief business 
to watch over their own characters; and as they 
cannot succeed to their wish in making mankin 
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ey ought to be, they study to accommo- 
ote had and feelings to the order of 
providence.” ‘ When they see unquestionable 
and unpardonable delinquencies they avail them- 
selves of such occurrences, not as occasions for 
venting indignation and abuse, but as lessons of 
admonition to themselves, and as calls to attempt 
the amendment of the delinquent by gentle and 
friendly remonstrance. Of these two plans it is 
easy to see that the one, while it appears flatter- 
ing to the indolence of the individual (because it 
requires no efforts of ed must necessa- 
rily engage him in impracticable and hopeless 
eflorts. ‘I'he other, although it requires force of 
mind to put it in execution, is within the reach 
of every man to accomplish in a degree highly 
important to his own character and to his own 
comfort. ‘This indeed I apprehend is the great 
secret of happiness,—to study to accommodate 
our own minds to things external, rather than to 
accommodate things external to ourselves; and 
there are no instances in which the practice of 
the rule is of more consequence, than in our in- 
tercourse with our fellow-creatures. Let us do 
what we can to amend them, but let us trust for 
our happiness to what depends on ourselves. 
Nor is there any delusion necessary for this 
purpose: for the fairest views of human charac- 
ter are in truth the justest; and the more inti- 
mately we know mankind, the less we shall be 
misled by the partialities of pride and self-love ; 
and the more shall we be disposed to acknow- 
ledge the merits and to pardon the frailties of 
others.”” “ The regulating our apprehensions of 
the actions of others, says Dr. Hutcheson, is of 
very great importance, that we may not imagine 
mankind worse than they really are, and thereby 
bring on ourselves a temper full of suspicion, ha- 
tred, anger and contempt towards others, which 
isa constant state of misery much worse than all 
the evils to be feared from credulity.” “These 
observations suggest the most important of all 
expedients for correcting the infirmities in which 
a had temper originates: to cultivate that can- 
dour with respect to the motives of others which 
results from habits of attention to our own in- 
firmities, and from habits of reflection in our 
cooler moments on the numerous circumstances 
which, independently of any criminal intention, 
may produce the appearance of vice in human 
conduct. The influence of the temper on hap- 
piness is much increased by another circum- 
stance: that the same causes which alienate our 
affections from our fellow-creatures are apt to 
suggest unfavourable views of the course of 
human affairs, and lead the mind, by an easy 
transition, to gloomy conceptions of the general 
order of the universe. Such a temper and such 
views are not only to the possessor the com- 
pletion of wretehedness, but by the proofs they 
exhibit of insensibility and ingratitude towards 
the Great Source of happiness and perfection, 
they argue some defect in those moral feelings 


to which many men lay claim, who affect an 

indifference to all serious impressions and senti- 

ments. They argue at least what Milton has 

finely called a sullenness against nature—a dis- 

position of mind which no man could possibly 

feel, whose temper was rightly constituted to- 

wards his fellow-creatures. How congenial to 

the best emotions of the heart is the following 
sentiment in his ‘ Tractate on Education” «In 

those vernal seasons of the year when the air is 

soft and pleasant, it were an injury and sullen- 
ness against nature, not to go out and see her 
riches and partake in her rejoicings with heaven 
and earth.’ The true foundation of the vernal 
delight which is here so beautifully described— 
of this sympathy, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, with rejoicing nature—is a benevolent 
heart to mankind; a disposition to rejoice with 
our Maker in the general happiness of his whole 
creation.” “As the temper has an influence on 
our speculative opinions, so the views we form 
of the administration of the universe, and in par- 
ticular of the condition and prospects of man, 
have a reciprocal effect on the temper. The 
belief of overruling wisdom and goodness com- 
municates the most heartfelt of all satisfactions ; 
and the idea of prevailing order and happiness 
has an habitual effect in composing the discordant 
affections, similar to what we experience when 
in some retired and tranquil scene we enjoy the 
sweet serenity of a summer evening.”’ “In the 
following passage of one of his odes, Akenside 
has employed in confirmation of this doctrine the 
same illustration to which I have just alluded: 
I mean the effect which particular aspects of the 
material universe have on the moral and socia’ 
feelings.” 


































‘¢ Thron’d in the sun’s descending car, 
What power unseen diffuseth far 
This tenderness of mind! 
What Genius smiles on yonder flood; 
What God, in whispers from the wood 
Bids every thought be kind! 
Oh Thou, whate’er thine awful name, 
Whose goodness our untoward frame 
With social love constrains; 
Thou who by fair affection’s ties 
Giv’st us to double all our joys 
And half disarm our pains; 
Let universal candour still, 
Clear as yon heaven reflecting rill, 
Preserve my open mind; 
Nor this, nor that man’s crooked ways 
One sordid doubt within me raise 
To injure human kind!” 


Dugald Stewart’s Moral Philosophy. 





The Moravian settlement of Sarepta, on the 
river Volga, has, for the second time, escaped 
the cholera, which has prevailed all around it. 
This exemption from the pestilence is supposed 
to be the result of the well known cleanliness 
and temperance of the Moravians. 
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LOVE AND UNITY. 

The excellencies of love and unity have been 
frequently portrayed, and yet their nature very 
ofien misunderstood, In their divine reality, 
they only exist among the members of the 
mystical hody of Christ—those who are born 
again and abide in him—who are made and kept 
of one heart by Him who prayed, “ Holy Father, 
keep through thine own name, those whom thou 
hast given me, that they may be one as we are.” 
While these abide in the Truth, they know and 
love one another, and earnestly desire each 
other’s preservation and religious growth. ‘They 
have no shyness or coolness towards their breth- 
ren, but are united in the fellowship of the gos- 
pel. ‘Their garment is seamless, woven from 
the top throughout. When absent, they are as 
epistles written in one another’s hearts, not with 
ink, but by the spirit of the living God. They 
have but one great general object and cause to 
promote, the spreading and exaltation of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in the hearts of men. Know- 
ing that they possess no power to advance this 
glorious cause, their reliance is altogether placed 
on Christ for their ability to work in his vine- 
yard. Hereby they are kept alive in Him, 
and in that love and unity which designate those 
who have passed from death unto life. 

All who have a cause of their own to support, 
though abetted by men of high degree, are out 
of this unity ; and the longer they continue to 
uphold their own cause, the further they will 
be separated from the cause and government of 
Christ, and the fellowship of the household of 
faith. Where the will and policy of man bear 
rule, Christ is excluded—his will is not sought 
after, but the wisdom and judgment of man is 
the guide that is followed; “and if the light that 
is in you be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness."’ Such cannot exercise that love towards 
the undeviating witnesses for the Truth as it is 
in Jesus, which is the badge of true discipleship. 

Enmity, ill-will, and disguised efforts to de- 
stroy the religious influence of faithful men, even 
where there may be a profession and outside 
show of love, are infusions of the crooked ser- 
pent, to which the self-seeking are subjected; 
and though these dispositions may be covered 
over, they lurk in the heart that is not truly de- 
voted to the Redeemer’s rule. Seeking to estab- 
lish a cause distinct from his, they cannot en- 
dure that those who are in their way should 
prosper in the Truth, and give evidence of it by 
their obedience. ‘They are afraid it will be obvi- 
ous on whose side these devoted ones are en- 
listed, and by their testimony for the Truth and 
against error, prove who are on the wrong side, 
supporting man’s cause. 

Indirect methods taken to prevent them from 
acting their part in the services of the church, 
or allowing their judgment in things pertaining 
to its true welfare, to have that sway which the 
authority attending it demands that it should 
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have, are among the consequences of }; 
cause or object touphold which is not the ¢., 

of God, but of self-seeking man. It is very ool 
to percieve, that where two causes, dissimila, ;, 
their origin, and at variance in their objects i 
attempted to be promoted, true unity and that 
love which is without dissimulation, . 


ay ing a 


Cannot 


The harmony and unity of the brotherhoo, 
were highly prized by our primitive Friend: 


| Ambrose Riggs says : 


“ And now my beloved Friends and brethrey, 
as we are made a complete body in him, oy, 
heavenly Head, let a holy and heavenly harmo. 
ny be continued amongst us, for unity is oy; 
strength ; therefore labour to retain and keep it 
everywhere, that every member of the body may 
be nourished and kept alive by virtue of the life 
within. Have a tender care of disjointing any 
living member, but let all be edified together jy 
love, and every member act in his place to the 
honour of the Head. Above all, keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace, for so is the 
will of God concerning us; that our sons may 
be as plants growing up in their youth, walking 
in the steps of their fathers, and our daughters 
as virgins, with their lamps trimmed and burn- 
ing, waiting for the bridegroom. Be steadfast in 
him, and to the word of his Grace, and keep the 
holy order of the Gospel without wavering. 
Let every wholesome order that is established 
among you, which is comely and of good report, 
be kept up and practised ; and keep the reign of 
Truth and power of God over every evil doer, 
without partiality ; so will the Lord crown you 
with dominion over the power of darkness every- 
where. For the true Light of which we have 
borne testimony, is the seed of the kingdom of 
God, which must increase, until by it the know- 
ledge of the glory of God cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. Therefore cherish this 
seed everywhere in whomsoever it is arising; 
for it is the life and power of godliness, not the 
form, that must enrich the world with righteous- 
ness, and fill the earth with blessings. 


« And if we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel, or proclaim any other name 
than that which you have received, and in which 
you have believed, and found salvation and de- 
liverance, receive us not into your houses. 
For God is one, and his name one; and there 
is not another by which any man can be saved ; 
and this Name is Jesus the Anointed of God the 
Father, who is now come to save his people, 
from, not in, their sins; mark that—for so he 
was God’s salvation in the true gospel day ; and 
so we have proclaimed him in our day; and 
many have so received him, to whom he hath 
given power to become his sons and daughters, 
servants and handmaids in his house, who are 
his flock and family, and have bread enough and 
living water in their vessels, and none need ¢° 
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more forth—all holy praises be given to the 


a and to the Lamb forever and ever. 


« Finally, dear Friends, and brethren, be strong 
‘: the Lord, and in the power of his might, and 
the God of peace be with you all, stablish, 
rengthen, settle you upon the rock of ages, in 
full and perfect unity with God, and one with 


another.” —The Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 29, 1848. 





The narrative, of which a part is published in 
the present number, relative to the martyrdom of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague, beginning rather 
abruptly, it may be proper to remind our readers 
that, at the time to which this narrative applies, 
the professors of Christianity in general, those of 
the Greek church excepted, acknowledged the 
claim of the Roman pontiff to the character of 
universal Bishop and Vicar of Christ upon the earth. 
But this claim had been considerably shaken by 
the simultaneous existence of three popes, one in 
ltaly, another in France, and a third in Spain, 
whence each of them pronounced the ban of ex- 
communication against his opponent and support- 
ers. This schism and the glaring disorders which 
had been introduced into the professing church, 
oceasioned the calling of the celebrated council of 
Constance in 1414. It is pronounced the most 
numerous and brilliant assemblage of the kind that 
was ever convened. There were present, one of 
the three popes, John 23d, who had convoked the 
council, the patriarchs of Contantinople, Grado 
and Antioch, twenty-two cardinals, twenty arch- 
bishops, ninety-two bishops, one hundred and 
twenty-four abbots, one thousand eight hundred of 
the inferior clergy, numerous doctors of science 
and masters of arts; as likewise the graduates of 
the universities of Paris, Cologne, Orleans, Vienna, 
and others; about one thousand six hundred 
princes, nobles, counts and knights with their 
retinues.* Such was the council before which 
the Bohemian teacher was summoned, ostensibly 
'o answer for his doctrines, but actually to be con- 
demned without permission to defend himself or 
his opinions. 





The twentieth annual report of the Philadelphia 
House of Refuge has been recently published, 
from which we learn that the average number of 
boys in the institution during the past year was 
149, and that of girls 46; the ages of the boys 
when admitted averaged about 14 years—the girls 





*See Kohlrausch’s history of Germany. 
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about 143. Of those discharged, 72 boys and 24 
girls were indentured—nearly half the boys to 
farmers, and the remainder to mechanical trades. 
There were 145 boys, and 39 girls remaining in 
the house on the first day of the present year. The 
girls are employed in cooking, making and mend- 
ing the boys’ clothes, &c., and the boys in book- 
binding, making razor-strops, &e. The reforma- 
tion of the juvenile delinquent is the great object 
of the House of Refuge. The salutary influences 
which are constantly operating upon the inmates, 
bringing them under wholesome restraint, and 
accustoming them to habits of industry, are obvi- 
ously producing much good, and will doubtless 
be the means of reclaiming many from the pathS 
of ruin, into which their own waywardness or the 
bad example of parents had introduced them. The 
expenses of the institution were about $15,000, 
during the year 1847, and the value of the boys’ 
labour something more than $5,200. A lot of 
about eleven acres, in the vicinity of Girard Col- 
lege, has been purchased, on which a Refuge for 
coloured children is about to be erected ; and will 
no doubt soon be completed. 
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CoLoureD Orpuans’ Asy_um, New Yorx.—The 
eleventh report of the managers of this institution 
has been recently received at this office. In the 
course of the past winter the asylum was visited 
by measles, which, acting upon children of scrofu- 
lous habits, eventually consigned an unusual num- 
ber tothe grave. The condition of the Asylum 
reduced the managers to the necessity of ex- 
cluding all applicants for admission who were not 
of good constitution. To close the doors against 
these homeless and friendless sufferers, for the 
very reason that rendered their condition more 
worthy of commiseration, was exceedingly painful 
to the conductors. It was, therefore, concluded to 
undertake the erection of an additional building to 
furnish the means of separating the diseased from 
the healthy inmates. An appeal is made to the 
public for pecuniary assistance in the accomplish- 
ment of this beneficent work. 

As coloured children are not allowed to partake 
of all the assistance furnished to those of our own 
colour, and from the situation in which many of 
them are obliged to live, the orphans among them 
are more frequently subject to scrofulous diseases 
than the children of the whites, it is particularly 
important that provision, adequate to their necessi- 
ties, should be made for their reception and sup- 
port. 

Amidst the variety of wretchedness which ex- 
ists in such a city as New York, there is probably 
none more deplorable than the condition of colour- 
ed orphans. Consigned to degradation and want, 
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those youthful afflicted outcasts are too often left ; instruction, 
to pine in sickness in some wretched tenement, or | cipality. 
damp and unwholesome cellar, with few or none| In Scotland considerable interest has bee, ex 
to pity or relieve them. cited by the question, whether others than y, = 
bers of the established church shall be elivible 
Drep,—On the 15th inst.. at his residence, Lon- al professorships in their colleges. It is oup- 
don Grove, Chester county, Pennsylvania, WILLIAM posed that the influence of the « Free Chueh” 
Baitey, a valuable member and minister, belong- | Will be sufficient to remove the restriction, 
ing to New Garden Monthly Meeting—aged about No little excitement has been occasioned }y 
80 years. a letter from a Roman Catholic archbishop in 
—— In Philadelphia, on the 25th inst., Saran, | Ireland, in which he appears to justify the pries: 


the widow of John Cooper, in the 68th year of her | in denouncing in their places of worship certain 


oz) 8 member of the Northern District Monthly | obnoxious individuals by name; a course which 
eeting. \ 


in one instance at least is said to have been {y). 
eee lowed by the assassination of the proscribed 
LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE | party. ‘The practice is defended by the exam. 

BY THE CAMBRIA. ple of certain “early Christian Fathers” jn de. 

The second volume of the Memoir of Eliza- | nouncing the vengeance of Heaven against per- 
beth Fry has been issued from the London press. | Secuting pagans or heretics. 
Private letters speak of it as a most interesting 
volume. 

A Memoir of that eminent minister of our re- 
ligious society, David Sands, is about to appear 
in England. It is understood that the papers in 
possession of his descendants in this country 
have been used in the composition of the work. 

Great excitement has been occasioned amongst 
the members of the Established Church by the 
nomination of Dr. Hampden to a_ bishopric, 
his appointment being opposed by a majority 
of the Episcopal Bench and many others on the 
ground of his holding rationalistic views. That 
fearful German heresy which substitutes the 
weak and fallible conclusions of the human in- 
tellect upon sacred things for a Divine revela- 
tion, may well excite the alarm of all sober 
thinking men. Dr. Hampden, however, denies 
the charge; and his friends allege that his offence 
consists in tracing the phraseology of all creeds 
to the Scholastic Divinity—refusing to condemn 
any for disliking metaphysical distinctions pro- 
vided they believe in Seripture truth expressed in 
Scripture terms, and diserediting the “ Fathers” 
as expressing themselves in the philosophical 
language of their age. An important result 
of the controversy, which is conducted with 
much warmth, may perhaps be a more thorough 
examination of the claims of Episcopacy to be 
a scriptural institution. An accession to the 
ranks of the Dissenters, it is supposed, may 
gfow out of this difficulty. 

Another question connected with religious 
topics is the proposed repeal of the acts which 
prevent Jews from sitting as members of Parlia- 
ment. It is contended that the repeal is incon- 
sistent with the doctrine that Christianity is part 
and parcel of the law of Great Britain; while 
the removal of the disability is urged on the 
plea that all classes of tax paying subjects are 
entitled to be represented. 

A commission to investigate the condition of 
education in Wales has made a report exhibiting 
a condition of things, both as regards morals and 


Saal 
by no means creditable to tha: prin- 






















hy 4 the North American Review 
JOHN HUSS AND JEROME OF PRAGUE. 


The meeting of the Council of Constance 
drew nigh, and Huss was summoned to appear 
before it. 

Huss was confined to his bed by sickness 
when his summons to the Council was brought 
to him. He started up at once, threw on his 
clothes, seized his papers, and seemed about to 
prepare for the journey, as if he had forgotten 
that November was yet so far off. “Do you 
not see, he cried to a bystander, * that this news 
has made me well again?”’ But he found his 
friends at Prague in a very different frame oj 
mind. ‘hey saw slight cause, indeed, for joy 
in the exposure of a beloved friend and revered 
instructor to almost certain death. ‘That Huss 
himself began by degrees, as the fever of enthu- 
siasm abated, to comprehend the full extent o! 
the danger, is apparent from letters written to 
his friends just before his departure. In one of 
these, addressed to the Bohemians, he speaks of 
his enemies in the Council as being more nu- 
merous than those of Christ had been, and prays 
that God will enable him to face them without 
fear, temptation, imprisonment, and the pains of a 
cruel death. His enemies, too, had made their 
calculations of chances, and were quite content 
to leave him, without further molestation at home, 
to the tender mercies of the council. ‘Two ol 
the bitterest among them, Stephen Paletz and 
Michael Causius, were to go to Constance 
press his condemnation. ‘The time of his de- 
parture now approached. In October, 1414, he 
took his last leave of the Bethlehem Chapel, the 
home of his heart, which had indeed been 
him “his joy and his throne.” As he left the 
city, he was accompanied by several of his 
friends. “Dear master,’ were Jerome’s as 
words, “be firm; should I learn that thou hast 
fallen into any peril, I will fly forthwith to thy 
assistance.”” An humble artisan took leave 0 
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———————————————— 
him with the words,—* Very dear master John, 
may God be with you; I can hardly hope that 
vou will return safe and sound.” The scene 
‘eminds us of the parting between Paul and the 
elders of the Ephesian church. Huss, too, had 
reason to fear that bonds and afflictions were 
abiding him. He, too, had not shunned to de- 
care unto his flock all the counsel of God, 
and might now say,—* None of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto my- 
self.’ His heart-broken friends, as they feli 
on his neck and kissed him, like the disciples of 
the Apostle, sorrowed most of all that they should 
see his face no more. 

He had received from Wenceslaus a safe-con- 
duct through his dominions, and an escort of 
noblemen to accompany him to Constance. One 
of these, John de Chlum, deserves to be held in 
everlasting honour for the heroic and devoted 
faithfulness with which, in the midst of foes, and 
through all manner of ill-report, he clung to his 
persecuted and forsaken teacher. Other friends 
probably went with him; for his train, an im- 
posing procession for a poor priest, consisted of 
thirty horses and several carriages. On his way 
he was met by a safe-conduct from Sigismund, 
in which all the subjects of the empire were en- 
joined to allow him “ to pass, stop, sojourn, and 
redurn without hindrance ;’’ a notable document, 
which has condemned its author to eternal 
fame. ‘The journey, which occupied twenty- 
three days, was performed on horseback, and in 
the most public manner. Huss, of course, was 
not silent, but availed himself of every opportu- 
nity to deliver addresses, in Latin or German, in 
the towns through which he passed. He seems 
to have excited the greatest curiosity and inte- 
rest everywhere, especially at Nuremberg, where 
his reception was of the most gratifying charac- 
ter. Writing from this place to his congregation, 
he tells them that he has not met thus far with 
an enemy, and has been well received wherever 
he stopped. 

When he came in sight of the towers of Con- 
stance, if we may believe our German biographer, 
a sudden thrill of fear came over him, which he 
soon repressed with the trustful exclamation—* If 
God is for us, who can be againstus?. ‘They may 
make me suffer, but the doctrine which I preach 
is beyond their power.” A week before, Pope 
John, as he approached the city and looked 
down from a ridge of the Tyrol into the valley 
below, had uttered the prophetic words,—* Ah, 
I see how it is; yonder is the pit where they 
catch the foxes.” The fox was indeed caught, 
and the heretic was made to suffer; but the weed 
of heresy survived the fire, and a century later 
was strong enough to choke the choicest flower 
in the papal garden. Huss and his friends 
took lodgings in the great square of Constance, 
hear the pope’s hotel, at the house of a widow 
named Fida (Faith, as Fox the Martyrologist 
rejoices to c her,) who is compared o Huss 


himself to the woman of Sarepta, that received 
Elijah. ‘The next day the pope was informed 
of his arrival, and promised him his protection, 
though he could not be persuaded to give it in 
writing. For nearly a month Huss seems to 
have been almost unmolested. He passed his 
time in writing home, and conversing with those 
who came to his house to hear him, and in com- 
posing a treatise or two. He prepared two 
sermons, which have been preserved, and are 
said to be of great excellence, with the intention 
of preaching them in public. But it would 
never do to allow so dangerous a man to gain 
popularity, and to prove to the world that he 
was no more a heretic than many of the doctors 
at the council, who gloried in their untarnished 
orthodoxy. His enemies from Bohemia im- 
proved the interval, and made a compilation of 
certain articles which they pretended to have 
taken from his works, and shewed busily about 
to such of the clergy as they happened to meet. 
Huss, as it seems, was not allowed to preach 
his sermons, and on the twenty-sixth day after 
his arrival was summoned to appear before the 
pope and cardinals. He went, attended by his 
friend John de Chlum. ‘The cardinals, having 
examined him and retired to deliberate on his 
case, yielded at last to the importunity of his 
accusers,* and delivered him into the custody of 
a guard of soldiers, who had been posted at a 
convenient distance, and by whom he was con- 
veyed to the house of an official of the cathedral. 
Here he remained for a week in confinement. 
In the meantime his friend Chlum, full of indig- 
nation at this gross injustice, hurried to the 
pope for redress; and being repulsed there, 
informed the Emperor, who had not yet arrived 
at Constance, of the indignity which had been 
put upon him by this barefaced violation of his 
safe-conduct. Sigismund shook with rage when 
he heard it, and sent written orders to have Huss 
set at liberty on the instant, ‘The orders, were 
never executed, but on the 5th of December 
Huss was removed to a damp and noisome 
vault in the prison of the Dominican monastery. 

Sigismund did not make his entry into Con- 
stance until the morning of Christmas day. In 
the meantime, the town and its environs had 
been filling up with strangers from all parts of 
Europe, who had flocked thither for business or 
out of curiosity, to the number, according to one 
estimate, of a hundred thousand. Coronets, red 
hats, and mitres, which owe so much of their 
value to their rarity, and are therefore not given 
to gregarious habits, were to be seen there in 
most vulgar abundance. As if, too, to show how 
small was the sum of the wisdom of the age, the 
scholars of Europe had gathered in mass. The 


*To one of the cardinals, who wished to leave Huss 
at liberty for the present, Paletz addressed the con- 
vincing argument,—* My lord cardinal, if Huss’s doc- 
trine prevails, you can hardly continue a cardinal.” 
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found his accusers in public, he was removed ty 
the Franciscan prison, where he remained 
the pope’s escape from Constance. At one jin, 
his disorder had assumed so alarming 4 form 
that the pope, either out of pity or from relyo. 
tance to lose his victim by a natural death. go, 
his own physician to attend him. x 

The news of his imprisonment was receive 
at Prague with greater indignation than astonish. 
ment; for, as we learn from Huss himself. },, 
had been warned by several persons in Bohemiy 
not to rely on the safe-conduct. Nor could thp 
letters which came from him, so full of swee, 
resignation, of abiding affection and heroic fir. 
ness, be read without tears of grief and rage by 
the multitude of friends he had left behind. 
Letters were despatched by the nobles of Bobe- 
mia to Sigismund, remonstrating in the strongest 
terms against his breach of princely faith. Bu 
that monarch, hemmed in by a fence of bristling 
crosiers, had imbibed, with the ready absorption 
of a bigot, the subtle poison of priestly sophis. 
try, instilling into his ear the glozing suggestion 
that he need not keep faith with a heretic; that 
he had no right to grant the safe-conduct without 
the consent of the council; and that the council 
could absolve him from his promise. It was a 
rare case of special pleading, by which it ap- 
pears, first, that the promise was invalid in its 
conception; secondly, that he had a right to 
break it; thirdly, that the council gave him 
leave to break it. ‘This triple cord was too 
strong to be broken, and Huss’s doom was 
sealed. ‘The pope’s officers, after their master’s 
flight, which took place in the latter part of 
March, 1415, gave up the custody of Huss; and 
he was transferred to the castle of Gotleben on 
the banks of the Rhine, where he was chained 
with irons on his feet, and at night fixed to his 
bed by another chain which was riveted to the 
wall. Rather more than two months afterwards, 
the deposed pope was brought a prisoner to the 
same castle, for fear that the serpent’s fangs had 
not been quite drawn. Huss probably never 
saw his fellow-captive; but he knew of his fate, 
and found in it a triumphant confirmation of his 
own doctrines; for he could now say, as matter 
of fact, that Christendom was without a head on 
earth, and possessed Jesus Christ alone as 4 
chief to direct it. 

The deposal of Pope John was voted at the 
twelfth session of the council; the eighth, which 
was held on the fifth of May, was occupied 
with the reading and condemnation of Wycliffe’s 
works. This was a fit prelude to the trial of 
Huss, and almost a prejudging of his case, inas- 
much as the most offensive doctrines of the Bo- 
hemian were to be found in the writings of his 
English forerunner. The emperor was present, 
a cardinal presided, and a patriarch celebrated 
mass. ‘The passage from the Gospels begi0 
ning, “ Beware of false prophets,” was read by 
way of preparation for the day’s work. A bishop 


hangers on of a council, like those of a camp- 
meeting, are a significant part of a great crowd, 
and we have statistical enumerations of cooks, 
barbers, and other signs of civilization. ‘The 
first measures of the council must have ap- 
peared to the pope very like the preparations 
for the fox-hunt he so much dreaded. It 
was resolved that the delegates should vote by 
nations; a proceeding which palsied the right 
arm of papal patronage. It was also voted that 
the secular dignitaries should have a voice as 
well as the clergy; another blow on pontifical 
influence. The arrival of Sigismund, instead of 
arresting the course of the pope’s antagonists, 
only emboldened them the more. ‘They were 
resolved on pushing John to an abdication. He 
endeavoured to elude the danger by fleeing from 
the city, hoping thus to break up the council. 
But the firmness of Sigismund, who had deter- 
mined to sustain the council, prevented its disso- 
lution; and the miserable pontiff was finally 
deposed. ‘I'hese transactions, however, occupied 
several months. We return to Huss. 

By the scanty rays of light which found their 
way into his gloomy dungeon, he was able to 
write from time to time to his friends in Bohe- 
mia, and to draw up a few practical tracts for 
the use of his jailors, who had become much at- 
tached to their meek and patient prisoner. His 
health at last gave way; he suffered under the 
most horrible attacks of a disease to which he 
had never before been subject, and was reduced 
by a fever to great extremity. In this deplo- 
rable state he writes: “If you should see 
me, you would pity me. I have scarcely any 
rest from pain. It presses me together like a 
worm, and rolls me about on my miserable pal- 
let. And yet pity me not, for I fear that I may 
be reserved for much greater sufferings, unless 
death first comes to my relief.” In the mean 
time, he received a visit from three commis- 
sioners, sent by the pope to examine him on 
certain charges which his indefatigable accusers 
had preferred against him; an act of Christian 
charity, doubtless, for he was “sick and in pri- 
son,’ and did they not “ visit’? him? Nor was 
it a mere call of ceremony. They came to 
cheer his dull sense with fresh proofs of the 
malice of his foes, and when the lonely man, 
sick with hope deferred and crushed by disease, 
applied for the aid of a professional advocate, he 
was told, in language which showed that he 
had fallen into pious hands, that the canons of 
the church forbade every one to defend the 
cause of a heretic. “I besought the commis- 
sioners,”” he writes, “to allow me an advocate. 
They at first granted iny request, but afterwards 
refused. I therefore put my trust in the Saviour 
Jesus Christ. May he be my advocate and 
judge!’ After a captivity of two months in this 
prison, where the pangs of disease were aggra- 
vated to a degree which to his nature must have 
been intolerable, by his inability to face and con- 
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reached a sermon from the text, “The Spirit | encouraged on every opportunity of observing or 
1 guide you into all truth,” in the course of | calling them forth; while the productions of cor- 
el ew spoke thus of the pope:—* Blessed | rupt nature, and the exuberances and excesses 
ae soul of our lord the pope, but cursed be | of that which may be comparatively innocent, 
pis flesh; for he is guilty of as great a lie, as| should be suppressed, regulated, and controlled. 
-. should say, God is not one and three.”} ‘The most religiously concerned parents, as 
Forty-five articles, purporting to be taken from} well as those who desire to prove themselves 
Wyeliffe’s writings, which had been scotched, such, may be often dismayed under a sense of 
bat not killed, by a pair of prior condemnations, their insufficiency for such good words and 
were then read and condemned a third time.| works, as the interesting object may require. 
Two hundred and sixty more were put under But while a principle of religious duty and 
the same ban, and finally ali his books, good, | true parental affection, animate their sincere, 
bad, and indifferent, in general and particular, however feeble endeavours to be found faithful 
were cast after them. One act of magnanimity | to the charge committed to them; let them also 
vet remained. ‘Thirty years before, the arch-| hnmbly confide, that He who gives seed to the 
heretic had received Christian burial, and his | sower and bread to the eater, though it be com- 
bones still infested the consecrated resting-place | mitted to instrumental cultivation, is able and 
of the true sons of the church. They must be| graciously willing to nourish the seed sown, 
ynearthed. The council accordingly proceeded | whether in an immediate or instrumental man- 
to condemn his memory, and ordered his bones| ner; and to bless the springing thereof, and 
to be dug up and thrown on a dunghill.* indeed where ability or human cultivation fails, 

As if to supply whatever might be wanting to| to supply the want of it so far as shall be essen- 
precipitate Huss’s condemnation, in the month | tial to the highest interests of an immortal spirit. 
of April Jerome had imprudently shown himself| Yet if parents and guardians of youth neglect 
at Constance without a safe conduct. He soon| this proper trust in a vain confidence, that the 
took alarm, however, and set out for Bohemia.| work may be accomplished without their me- 
But he was apprehended on the way and brought | diation, or without the exercise of living aspira- 
back in chains to Constance. On May 23d,/| tions to the Giver of every good and perfect 
his examination before a general ecclesiastical | gift for His effectual blessing; they will as- 
congregation took place. He conducted himself} suredly fail of that peace which is sooner or 
with great intrepidity and self-possession, though | later the enriching reward of every labour of 
assailed by the scholastic zeal of Gerson, and love and work of faith; whereas, however they 
almost stunned by the outcries of infuriated ene-| may fail of the apparent success of their best 
mies. The assembly at length broke up, and| endeavours, it may surely be affirmed of only 
Jerome was consigned to a dungeon, where he| consciencious labourers in every department of 
was most cruelly treated. From this prison he} the Lord’s vineyard, that their “record is on 
was led, a year later, to the stake. high and their judgment with their God.” 

(To be continued.) Priscitta Hannan Gurney. 













MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 


A tender and Christian love in checking every 
appearance of evil propensity in the disposition 
and conduct of children and youth, is the funda- 
mental business of education, and though with- 
out it, religious instruction is much like sowing 
among thorns, yet the latter should keep its due 
place with the former: the spiritual understand- 
ing should be fed with food convenient for it, as 
well as the spiritual affections awakened and 


WAR. 


Friends are exhorted faithfully to adhere to our 
ancient testimony against wars and fightings, 
and in no way to unite with any in warlike 
measures, either offensive or defensive, that by 
the inoffensiveness of our conduct we may con- 
vincingly demonstrate ourselves to be rea! sub- 
jects of the Messiah’s peaceiul reign, and be 
instrumental in the promotion thereof towards 
its designed completion; when, according to 
ancient prophecy, the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea; and its inhabitants learn war no more. 

We desire that all our members may beware 
of being induced, either inadvertently or for gain, 
in any manner to give countenance to the de- 
stroying practice of war. 

Many are the ways by which the unwary 
and the covetous may be caught. But, bre hren, 
look beyond the surface. Behold the depth of 
misery in‘o which war plunges mankind. ‘Then 
putting your trust in Him who gives understand- 
ing to the simple, and provides for the sparrows, 





* This sentence lay dormant for several years. 
Fuller, in his Church History, has detailed the pro- 
ceedings of the zealots who at length disturbed the 
bones of the Reformer. . ‘‘ They burnt them,”’ he tells 
us, “to ashes, and cast them into Swift, a neighbour- 
ing brook running hard by. Thus this brook hath con- 
veyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn 
into the narrow seas, then into the main ocean. And 
thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doc- 
trine, which is now dispersed all the world over.” 
The best comment on this fanatical act is that of Fox, 
who says, it might have made Democritus weep, or 
Heraclitus laugh. Wordsworth, in one of his sonnets, 
has versified the passage above quoted from Fuller. 
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ye may avoid the pollution which is theirs who | near missing a word, and for a moment 1 
join hands with this desolating evil. Let all be | ready to hope that he would, but then poss 


e l th lorhs 
careful not to seek or accept profit by any con- | of what you said, and that perhaps if he she 
cern in preparations for war; for how reproach- | lose his place, he would feel as bad as | did ves. 
fully inconsistent would it be, to refuse an active a 


terday, and I was glad when he succeeded ;, 
compliance with warlike measures, and at the| spelling the word. When I went out, | fon, 
same time not hesitate to enrich ourselves by | that one of the boys had knocked my hat of 
the commerce and other circumstances dependent | the nail in the entry. I was beginning io er 
on war. very angry, but I thought how foolish = 
This meeting fervently recommends to the| wicked it was to get angry for such a tris, 
deep attention of all our members, that they be | When I had time to think more about it, rs “ 
religiously guarded against approving or shewing | very glad I did not get angry with him, for | ¢;° 
the least connivance at war, either by attending | not think he meant to knock it down. When | 
at or viewing military operations, or in any wise | returned home at night, I found Lucy was yer 
encouraging the unstable deceitful spirit of party, | busy looking at the pictures in my new book 
by joining with political devices or associations, | | wished to finish reading it, and was going - 
however speciously disguised under the ensna-| catch it from her ; but she looked very unwilling 
ring subtleties commonly attendant thereon ; but| to give it up just then, and I thought T would o, 
that they sincerely labour to experience a settle-| out to do something else; so I said to her, ¥ieee 
ment on the alone sure foundation of the pure|T{ shall want my book when I come in again, 
unchangeable truth, whereby, through the preva-| and you will make haste, and get through ‘h 
lence of unfeigned Christian love and good will it, won’t you 2?” — 
to men, we may convincingly demonstrate that “And Lucy said, ‘ Yes, James;’ and when | 
the kingdom we seek is not of this world: a|}came back again, she reached out her itt\ 
kingdom and government whose subjects are free | hands to give me the book, and I felt very ela: 
indeed; redeemed from those captivating lusts | [ had not snatched it from her.”’ ii 
from whence come wars and fightings. When James had finished his story, his 
As we are called out of wars and fightings, so | mother’s kind look of approval, and her affec- 
let them be as seldom as possible the subjects of | tionate kiss, made his heart bound with joy. 
our conversation ; but let an holy care rest upon | She went with him to his chamber, and knel: 
us, to abide in that power which gives dominion | with him to pray that God would still help her 
over the hopes and fears that arise from the con- 
cerns of an unstable world, which tend, as they 


little son to conquer all his wicked passions, 

; ( that he might become a useful and happy man. 

are admitted into the mind, to lessen the trust on| J hope my young friends will learn, from the 

that rock which is immoveable.—Christian Ad- story of James, that neither pleasant weather 

vices. nor kind friends, nor any other blessings, will 

make them happy, if they indulge in wicked 
and angry passions. —CArvstian Intelligencer. 






























JAMES STEBBINS; 
OR, THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. ame renenet 
AMERICAN CANNEL COAL. 


A discovery has recently been made of Cannel 
coal, near St. Louis, Mo., possessing the quali- 
ties of the celebrated English Cannel coal; and 
from a geological survey which has been made, 
it is supposed to be the largest known body of 
Cannel coal in the world. ‘The beds have been 
shafted in one place to the depth of 46 feet in 
solid coal, without reaching the bottom of the 
vein ; and in another place, 34 miles distant, to 
the depth of 24 feet. In England and Scotland 
this coal is found principally in veins of from 
one to three feet in thickness, and never exceed- 
ing seven feet. 
The coal has been analyzed, and found to be 
of the purest quality, and suitable for any pur 
pose for which coal can be used; but it is ad- 
mirably adapted for smelting iron, for raising 
steam, and for making gas, for which purposes 
it has been fully tested. 

Contiguous to the coal beds, and upon the 
same lands, are found extensive beds of iron ore 
(red oxide) of the best quality, together with 


The next night, as James came into the room, 
his mother said to him, “I shall not inquire 
whether you have been happy to-day, my son, 
for it is evident that you have. But before I 
bid you good-night, I wish you to tell me some of 
the things which have made you so.” 

«1 will commence, then, with the morning,” 
said James. “I started up as soon as I heard 
my father’s voice calling me, and it did not seem 
half so hard as when I lay and thought about it; 
so I had time for a fine run in the garden before 
breakfast. It was so pleasant; I thought the 
birds never sang so sweetly before. I did not 
know it was so pleasant early in the morning.” 

His mother smiled and said, “The boys that 
lie in bed till after breakfast, are not the boys 
that make such discoveries.” 

«“ When the breakfast bell rang,’’ said James, 
“| was right glad to hear it, for I had run till I 
was hungry.” 

“Did you regain your place at the head of 
your class?”’ said his mother. 

‘No, mother; George Williams came very 
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jimestone, sandstone, and fire-clay, required for | pendent labourer has a rank, and a high rank to 
the advantageous manufacture of iron. | descend from.—Duppa. 

4 company has been organized, under a/| 
charter from the State of Missouri, called the | oe ; 
(Calloway Mining and Manufacturing Company, Yo TO AVOID QUARRELS. 3 
for the purpose of mining this coal,and of manu- rh ark, of Frome, was asked by a friend 
‘cturing iron. how he always kept himself from being in- 
"The lands, including the coal and iron beds, volved in quarrels, to which he replied, “ By 
have been purchased, and the Company are a the angry person have all the quarrel to 
making arrangements to bring the coal to market —— This afterwards became a proverb in 
in the coming spring, with every prospect of , the town. When a quarrel was rising, they 
realizing a handsome profit on the investment. | would say, “Come, let us remember old Mr. 

We shall then be no longer dependent on a | Clarke, and leave the angry man to quarrel by 
fyreign country for a supply of this valuable himself. _If the reader will always follow this 
article of fuel. rule, he will save himself a great deal of trouble, 

Specimens of the coal and iron ore are to be | 20d perhaps many hard knocks. Remember, it 
seen at the Merchants’ Exchange, and they are | always takes two to quarrel. 
worthy the attention of capitalists, and of all 
who take an interest in developing the vast mine- LINES 
ral wealth of the once “Far West,” which is eal ae 2. | 
wll brought so near us through the agency of | n the death of a venerable member of the Society of 


ne Friends in Philadelphia. 
steam and electricity.—St. Louts Mercury. riends in Philadelphia 
Fourscore and ten—a lengthen’d way, 

; With peaceful heart the Patriarch trod, 
And calmly met life’s closing day, 





WEALTH AND COMFORT. 


It is a singular circumstance that a certain And at its evening walk’d with God. 
class of politicians should at this time of day re- He walked with God, where spirits just 
gard the multiplication of the products of labour Without a cloud His face behold ; 

—the aggregate riches and power of a country— a bedew the dust 

as the sole objects of their anxiety, while, at slumbers in its casket cold. 

whether the labourer be simply replacing an in- For think not when the aged die, 

animate piece of mechanism, or taking a rank in And find their couch in mouldering clay, 
the moral economy of the universe; or whether — lightly parts the loosen’d tie, 

riches flow in such contracted channels that the r scarcely mourned they pass away. 

few are princes and the many are beggers ; or Speak, ye who by a father’s side 

plenty is diffused through all the ranks of socie- . So fondly watched, while years swept by, 
ty, so that none need be destitute who are not a his ree loc = ech pride, 
depraved, are matters of utter indifference. We nd learning how the righteous die : 
may count our possessions in the east, and in the Say, was the shaft of anguish slight, 

west, in the north, and in the south; we may And soon dispelled the sorrowing gloom, 


When closed those eyes in rayless night, 


call the attention to our immense manufactories, On the cold pillow of the tomb? 


the quantity and the superiority of their pro- 
ducts; we may point out our merchants who are Hence with the thought! It is not so; 

princes, and our nobility who are the honoura- 20 ae = 

ble of the earth ;. who may say, Behold our flag The ripences of 6 long 0 date. 

in every port, and mistress of the ocean !—still, 

unless this immense wealth and power tend to Then say not, when the aged die, 

make the mass of those who help to acquire it iit Weds sate Ullatioas to 

more happy, more moral, more affluent, than is Or brief the tear that dews the clay. 

the case in other countries that have it not, all 

this is but vain glory and boasting. All this| Hartford, January 5, 1848. 

show of wealth and power is but a false, unpro- 

fitable counterfeit, and a semblance of a joy and ie 

happiness that exist not—the fruit of the glow- PARTING WORDS. 

ing hue, that crumbles into bitter ashes between | « And he said «Let me go, for the day breaketh.’—Genesis 


L. H. Stcournner. 


the teeth, unless comfort be within the reach of apn ome 

the humblest peasant in the land, who strives to ia me go, the oF, a nena 
earn it by his industry, and the humblest peasant ian tees toot = lab mie : 
be habituated to an enlightened industry by a le the wilderness below! 

careful education. If a distinction of ranks be Upward now I bend my way; 
worth anything, it is worth most when it makes Part we here at break of day. 

a line of demareation between the hard-working Let me go: I may not tarry, 


labourer and the parish pauper. The inde- Wrestling thus with doubts and fears; 
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Angels wait my soul to carry 
Where my risen Lord appears ; 
Friends and kindred weep not so— 
If ye love me, let me go. 


We have travell’d long together, 
Hand in hand, and heart in heart, 
Both through fair and stormy weather, 
And ’tis hard, ’tis hard to part: 
While I sigh, “ Farewell!” to you, 
Answer, one and all, “* Adieu!” 


*Tis not darkness gathering round me 
That withdraws me from your sight ; 
Walls of flesh no more can bound me, 
But, translated into light, 

Like the Jark on mounting wing, 
Though unseen, you hear me sing. 


Heaven’s broad day hath o’er me broken, 
Far beyond earth’s span or sky; 

Am | dead? Nay, by this token, 

Know that I have ceased to die: 

Would you solve the mystery, 

Come up hither,—come and see. 


J. Montcomery. 
The Mount, near Sheffield, June 26, 1837. 


VIRTUE. 


Virtue could see to do what virtue would, 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk: and wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where, with her best nurse, contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort, 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d. 
He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day, 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 


Himself is his own dungeon. MILTon. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Coneress.—In the Senate, the debate on the 
Ten Regiment Bill has been continued by Senators 
Badger of North Carolina and Foote of Missisippi ; 
the former opposing, and the latter advocating the 
war and the bill. Resolutions have been passed, 
calling on the President for the instructious under 
which Gen. Scott’s order (mentioned in our last,) 
was issued, and also any opinions of Gen. Scott on 
file as to the military means necessary to carry 
them into effect. 

In the House, a bill has been reported, providing 
fora loan of $18,000,000. On the 17th, J. R. Gid- 
dings offered a preamble and resolution, setting 
forth that a coloured man, employed as a waiter in 
a boarding house in that eity, who had made a 
contract for the purchase of his freedom for $300, 
and had paid that sum within about $60, had been 
violently carried away to the New Orleans slave 
market by persons engaged in the internal slave 
trade; that such outrages were common in the 
District, and were sanctioned by the laws of Con- 
gress,—and concluding with a resolution that a 
committee of five members be appointed to in- 
quire into and ot upon the facts, and the pro- 
priety of repealing such acts of Congress as 
authorize the slave trade in the District. A scene 
of great confusion ensued, which was finally ended 
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by the motion of a Georgia member to i 
resolution on the table. This motion prevailed + 
a vote of 94 to 88, seventeen members (.... 


: ; TS irom + 
free States voting in the affirmative. - 


According to the report of the Postmaste; ¢,, 
sal the post routes in operation on the 30th o: .. 
month last, were 153,818 miles in extent: o», 
annual trausportation of the mails over 
30,887,899 miles, at a cost of $2,406,848. 

PENNSYLVANIA LecisLature.—Bills haye }, 
introduced into both Houses, providing for a o» , 
ral registration of births, marriages, and dy, a), 
throughout the State. A bill to repeal the ys. 
laws, except as regards the banks, has },... 
brought into the Senate. A bill to provide fo; y) 
abolition of militia trainings has been introduce 
in the House. Francis R. Shunk, re-elected ¢, 
vernor of the State, was inaugurated on the js, 
inst. 

Correction.—Our last week’s report was erro. 
neous as regards the vote of the House in relat‘, 
to capital punishment. It appears the vote of 9 
to 55 was not on the resolution itself, but mere), 
on the question of considering it at that tim: 
This was on the 17th. Onthe 18th the resoluty, 
was taken up, and an amendment, changing j 
character to one of “inquiring into the expediency 
of the abolition, was adopted by a vote of 46 to 45 
On the 19th the resolution as amended was passe 
—yeas 56, nays 40. For this information we ar 
indebted to the report published in the “ Harrisburg 
Telegraph.” 

Evrorr.—News from England to the Ist ins 
have been received. The money market cont nued 
to improve, and the Bank of England had reduced 
the rate of interest to five per cent. There had 
been a few more failures, and the general state o 
trade had not much improved, produce continuiny 
much depressed in price, and very difficult of sai 
The advices from the manufacturing districts were 
regarded as encouraging. The corn and cotto: 
markets were firm, with but little change in prices 
Ireland remained in a terrible condition, murder 
and lawless outrages being fearfully prevalent. |: 
many places organized bands of armed ruffians 
were in the practice of sending letters to such 
landlords and others as incurred their displeasure, 
threatening them with death ; and murdering suc! 
as afterwards remained in the country. These 
excesses do not appear to be justly chargeable t 
the suffering poor, but to idle and worthless per- 
sons, who take advantage of the prevailing destitu- 
tion to organize secret confederacies. The new 
Irish Coercion Bill, preventing the carrying of arms 
without license, had been proclaimed in severa: 
of the Southern and Western counties, wher 
crime was most prevalent. 

The Archdnuchess Maria Louisa, widow of the 
Emperor Napoleon, died at Piacenza, on the 17h 
of the 12th month, in the 56th year of her age. 

Tue Marxet.—Flour $6 to $6.25 per barrel. 
Indian meal #3 to $3.125. Wheat $1 58 to $1.624 
Rye 85 to 87 cents. Indian corn 63 cts. als 
4fc. Hams 8 cts. Lard 74 cents. 

A stated meeting of the Female Branch of the 
Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting will be held on Fourth day, 
the 2nd of Second of month, at 3 o’clock, P. M. " 

| the committee room of the Bible Depository. 
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